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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to examine the use made 
of the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) products and 
services by members of the educational community, and in this context 
to evaluate the extent to which the ERIC system is achieving its 
objectives of guaranteeing ready access to the nation's- current 
significant literature in the field of education. The report is 
prepared in four volumes and a summary volume. The Chapters of this 
volume discuss; the ERIC clearinghouses' information analysis 
activities; ERIC'S efforts to help strengthen existing communication 
channels; and ERIC activities designed to contribute to the 
development of a national information network. The final chapter of 
this volume presents profiles of organizations which provide ERIC 
services and products, (The other volumes of this study are available 
as LI 003628, 003629, 003631 and 003632,) (Author/NH) 
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Chapter 5 

providing information analysis products 

ANALYSIS 1 

In addition to its bibliographic activities, each ERIC 
clearinghouse engages in information analysis activities, in- 
cluding the preparation of bibliographies, research reviews, 
interpretative summaries, and similar publications designed to 
list, organize, review, and synthesize the literature of edu- 
cational research, 2 This chapter presents data on bibliographies, 
review papers (critical or research reviews) , and interpretative 
summaries (state-of -knowledge papers) . 

Information Analysis Products, 1967-70 

ERIC Products , first published for fiscal year 1968, is an 
annual bibliography of those publications of the ERIC clearing- 
house reflecting information analysis activities, it includes 
all substantive bibliographies, review papers, and state-of- 
knowledge papers identified as ERIC publications; it does not 
include routine brochures, accession lists, and short notes 
published in clearinghouse newsletters. 

Information analysis products reach users in a variety 



1 

Tables cited appear at end of this chapter. Parallel 
tables providing additional data on information analysis products 
may be found in the Appendix (Volume 2) of this studv, numbered 
ASA. 1-9 ~ 

O ^Detailed assessment of the quality and utility of these 

| 1^1 ( publications is being undertaken by a separate evaluation spon- 
mimm i H sored by the Office of Education, 

.4 
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of ways . 
seminatod 
documents 
available 



Some are reproduced by the clearinghouses and dis- 
in limited, numbers to key education audiences. The 
also are cited in RIE ( Research in Ed ucation ) and are 
through EDRS (Educational nocuments Reproduction 



Service). In other cases, clearinghouses assume responsibility 
for generating the original documents and then turn them over to 
professional organizations for final editing, printing, dis- 



tribution, and sales. 



In addition to the channels just discussed, newsletters 
sometimes include information analysis material. Since their 
basic thrust is as a dissemination channel, however, discussion is 
reserved for Chapter 6. 

Figure 5A.1 and Table 5A..1 present data on the growth, from 
1967 through 1970, of various types of publications which pro- 
vide interpretative summaries. Figure 5A.1 shows substantial 
growth in all individual information analysis products over 
the three-year period 1967-70 with the exception of state-of- 
knowledge papers over the final year. This latter result could 
be a function of the historic fact that state-of-knowledge 
changes usually take more than one or two-year time spans. 

Given publications lags, the state-af-knowledge in 1970 would 
generally not differ significantly from the state in 1969. The 
review paper, annotated bibliographies, and bibliographies 
produced by ERIC, however, have exhibited consistent growth over 
the last two-year period. Overall, the number of products has 
more than doubled over the three-vear period. Table 5A.5 pro- 
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vides a statistical summary of information analysis products 
produced in 1969-70, exhibiting a wide range of effort among the 
clearinghouses as to their total production and with respect to 
specific types of publications. 

Degree of Use 

By carrying out its documentation function, ERIC can assure 
ready access to original documents. Retrieval of documents, 
however, is only the first step in the application of informa- 
tion. Data, theories, and generalizations must also be re-pack- 
aged into compact, understandable form. This has been a basic 
operating principal of ERIC, as well as other major national 
information/documentation systems, in expanding the informa- 
tion analysis efforts of clearinghouses. The rationale is that 
researchers, development specialists, and planners, for example, 
often require the full original documents . They are not satis- 
fied with anything else. In contrast, decision makers, including 
administrators and supervisory staff, and practitioners want need, 
and often use only summarized and interpreted information. 

The data developed by this study bear out these assump- 
tions only partially. In the first place, it is apparent that 
a substantial portion of the ERIC system's users do not utilize 
information analysis products to any great extent. Overall, 

46 percent of users responding reported :eithe& ; "no use" or "never used" 
used" in regard to these publications. It is also noteworthy 
that 30 percent of individual respondents chose not to reply at 
ERjfoH t0 Q uest: >- ons concerning use of information analysis publica- 
tions. Possible reasons for non-use are examined below in 0 
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relation to the study findings. 

The three principal categories of bibliographies, 
research reviews, and interpretative summaries (also referred 
to as Qtate-of-knowledge papers) are cross-classified by 
occupation of users in Tables 5A.2, 5A.3, and 5A.4. It can 
be seen from these three tables that administrators and 
.supervisors make the most use of all three tyoes of summarized 
and interpreted information. Consultants rank a close second, 
and, in fact, exceed administrators in the use of interpretative 
summaries. Teachers rank third in the use of interpretative 
summaries. The degree of use of all three occupational groups 
runs high , however, if scaled answers in columns 1-2 are added 
and compared to those reporting "no use" or "never used" 

(columns 5-6) . It should also be noted that individuals in 
the category of n & D activity and graduate students are also 
frequent users of information analysis products, although 
both groups report "never used" by 38 percent and 56 percent 
respectively. 

Of the users of information analysis products, those 
involved with research and publication generally used them more. 
This finding is particularly true for bibliographies and re- 
search reviews. Considering their need to keep on top of 
what's happening, it is not surprising that people actively 
publishing in the field used information analysis publications 
relatively more than their non-publishing colleagues. 

Finally , it can be seen that 25 percent of organizations 
providing services to users from information analysis products 
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"very useful," and organizations reporting observed some 
use of these publications by their patrons. 

Expressed Needs 

The panelists of the two Advisory Committees were 
quite vocal in expressing their desire for more interpretative 
materials. When asked what they would like to find in 
clearinghouse newsletters, several asked for more articles, 
state-of-knowledge reviews, and bibliographies. When asked 
the same question with regard to professional journals, the 
same responses were made. Summaries of "hot" topics and 
related bibliographies were particularly desired by these 
busy experts in the fields , of education and dissemination, 
whether published separately or in combination with other 
media. 

Respondents on the site visits also wanted to see more 
information analysis products. Respondents generally felt 
that summaries were not used very much, possibly due to the 
variety of audience needs or lack of knowledge of their exis- 
tence. Views were expressed that some clearinghouses are more 
conscientious than others about producing these summary publi- 
cations (highlighted in Table 5A.5) and that quality varies 
greatly. Terminology was sometimes seen as an obstacle. For 
example, a St^te Department of Education respondent felt that a 
basically good job was being done on most reviews but that 

the language used was too "researchy , " 

O 

ERJC 
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Lac k of Use vs Awareness 

In responding to an open-ended question related to 
publications , tho relative lack of use of information 
analysis nroducts was attributed by many individual non-users 
to widespread lack awareness of tho existence of potentially 
useful summary publications* This conclusion is reinforced 
by the largo percentage (30 percent) of individual questionnaire 
respondents who omitted marking any evaluation of these 
publications. attitude frequently expressed by non-users 

was 51 1 wish I had known about these publications before . * . " 

Some non-users suggested ways in which they and their colleagues 
might be alerted in the future to the existence of useful infor- 
mation analysis products in their fields. 
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FIGURE 5A.1 



NUMBER OF 

INFORMATION ANALYSIS PRODUCTS 




— Bibliographies 

Annotated Bibliographies 

. * . . ReTiew Papers 

- State-of-Knowledge Papers 
* jc xOthar 



Source s Clearinghouse Quarterly Reports 
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TABLE 5A.1 



NUMBER OF 

INFORMATION- ANALYSIS PRODUCTS 



Tyne of Publication 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


Bibliographies 


a 


22 


77 


Annotated Bibliographies 


51 


77 


94 


Review Papers 


28 


52 


113 


State-of-the-Art Papers 


4 


29 


29 


Other 


25 


60 


53 


TOTALS 


149 


240 


366 



Source: Clearinghouse Quarterly Reports 
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TABLE 5 A. 2 



EVALUATION OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



Occupation 


Very Useful 

1 2 


3 


4 


No Use 
5 


Never Used fN} 

6 


Administration 


35 . 0 % 


15.0% 


20.0% 


5.0% 


2.5% 


22.5% 


100% (40) 


Teaching 


31.3 


10.8 


10.8 


6.8 


1.4 


39,2 


100% (74) 


Pupil Pers* Serv, 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— (3)* 


a & d 


20,0 


25.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0,0 


40,0 


100 % ( 40 ) 


Library 


22,9 


14.6 


18.7 


12.5 


0.0 


31,3 


100% (48) 


Consulting 


30.0 


20.0 


20.0 


0.0 


10.0 


20.0 


100% (10) 


Undergraduate 


11.8 


5.9 


0.0 


5.9 


5.9 


70.6 


100% (17) 


Graduate 


23.6 


14.9 


8.2 


0.9 


0.0 


52.7 


100% (110) 


Other 


7.1 


21.9 


7.1 


7.1 


0.0 


57.1 


100 % ( 14 ) 


Overall 


25.0 


14.9 


12.1 


4.5 


1.1 


42.4 


1QQ%(356)** 


Conducted Research 














Yes 


31.4 


14.7 


12.2 


4.5 


0.6 


36.5 


100% (156) 


No 


20.3 


17.0 


10.4 


4.4 


1.1 


46,7 


100% ( 182) 


Published 
















Yes 


34.0 


14.6 


12.6 


5.8 


1.0 


32.0 


100%(103) 


No 


21.6 


15.2 


12.0 


4.0 


6.8 


46, 4 


100%(250)*« 


Organizations 


29.7 


19.8 


23.1 


11.0 


1.0 


15.9 


100%(182) 



Sources I Individual and Organisation Questionnaires 
*Vih©re N<5, Calculations have been omitted* 

#if Totals differ because response rates differed. 
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TABLE 5 A. 3 



User 

Characteristics 

Occupation 

Administration 

Teaching 

Pupil Pers, Serv* 
R D 
Library 
Consulting 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 
Other 
Overall 



Conducted Research 

Yes 

No 



Published 

Yes 

No 

Organisations 



EVALUATION OF RESEARCH REVIEWS 



Very 

i 


Useful 

2 


3 


4 


No Use 
5 


Never 

6 


Used ( N) 


27,8 


22.2 


25.0 


2.8 


2.8 


19.4 


10056(36) 


25.7 


14.3 


15.7 


8.6 


0.0 


35.7 


100% (70) 






— 


— 


— 


— 


— (3)* 


21.1 


15.8 


15.8 


15.8 


0.0 


31.6 


100%(3S) 


4.4 


15.6 


20.0 


13.3 


0.0 


46.7 


10058(45) 


27,3 


27.3 


18.2 


9.1 


0.0 


18.2 


100% (11) 


25.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


6.3 


68.8 


100% (16) 


20.6 


16,8 


10.6 


0.9 


0,0 


51,4 


100% (107) 


0.0 


16.7 


8.3 


3.3 


0.0 


66.7 


100%(12) 


20.1 


16.0 


14.3 


6.5 


0.6 


42.3 


100% (338)** 



24.7 


18.7 


16.7 


4.7 0.7 


34.7 


10056(150) 


14.1 


14.7 


14.7 


8.2 0.0 


48.2 


100%(170)«* 



26.0 


21.9 


13.5 


8.3 


0.0 


30.2 


10056 ( 96 ) 


16 . 6 


14.5 


16.2 


5.8 


0.4 


46.5 


100%(241)** 


24 .O 


20,2 


23.5 


12.6 


.5 


19.1 


100% (183) 




Sources: Individual and Organisation Questionnaires 
^Nhere N< 5, Calculations have been omitted. 
^Totals differ because response rates differed, 
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TABLE 5A.4 

EVALUATION OF INTERPRETATIVE SUMMARIES 



Very Useful No Use Never Used (N) 



Occupation 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Administration 


28,9 


21,1 


21.1 


0.0 


2,6 


26.3 


1002(33) 


Teaching 


. 9.4 


17.2 


9.4 


9.4 


1.6 


53.1 


1002(64) 


Pupil Pers* Serv* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


-- (3)* 


R & B 


15,4 


17.9 


10.3 


15.4 


0.0 


41,0 


1002(39) 


Library 


6,8 


18,2 


13.6 


13.6 


0.0 


47,7 


1002(44) 


Consulting 


50.0 


30,0 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.0 


ioo2(lo) 


Undergraduate 


12.5 


6.3 


0.0 


6.3 


6.3 


68.3 


1002(16) 


Graduate 


10.3 


7.5 


12,1 


4.7 


0.9 


64.5 


1002(107) 


Other 


23.1 


7.7 


15.4 


0.0 


0.0 


53,8 


1002(13) 


Overall 


14.4 


14.1 


12.3 


7,2 


1.2 


50.9 


1002(334)** 


Conducted Research 
















Yes 


15.4 


16.8 


12.1 


6,0 


1.3 


48.3 


ioo2(ioi) 


No 


13.2 


13.2 


10.2 


8.4 


1.2 


53.9 


1002(167)** 


Published 
















Yes 


25.7 


17.8 


10.9 


8.9 


1.0 


35.6 


1002 ( 101 ) 


No 


9.4 


12.9 


12.9 


6,4 


1.3 


57.1 


1002(233)** 


Organizations 


21.3 


18.5 


27.0 


12.4 


2.7 


11,3 


1002(185) 



Sources; Individual and Organization Questionnaires 
# Where 5, Calculations have been omitted* 

**Totals differ because response rates differed. 
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TABLE 5A.5 

INFORMATION ANALYSIS PRODUCTS 1969-70 — ST AT I ST I CAL SUMMARY BY CLEARINGHOUSE 



Clearinghouse 
Adult Education 

Counseling •& Personnel Services 
Early Childhood Education 
Educational Administration 
Educational Facilities 
Educational Media & Technology 
Exceptional Children 
Higher Education 
Junior Colleges 

Library & Information Sciences 

Linguistics 

Heading 

Rural Education & Small Schools 

Science Education 

Teacher Education 

Teaching of English 

Teaching of Foreign Languages 

Urban Disadvantaged 

Vocational & Technical Education 

TOTALS 



Type of Publication 



i Bibliographies 


Annotated 
° Bibliographies 


State of Knowledge 
1 Papers# 


Review 

^ Papers 


h Other 


s 

g 

20 


- 


4 


- 


13 


2 


19 


- 


1 


- 


4 


2 


7 


10 


1 


- 


2 


1 


14 


3 


12 


i 


- 


- 


16 


- 


4 


3 


2 


2 


11 


31 


- 


- 


21 


1 


53 


1 


- 


2 


4 


1 


8 


- 


- 


- 


17 


- 


17 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


7 


2 


- 


2 


4 


3 


11 


1 


12 


1 


- 


1 


15 


1 


4 


- 


6 


2 


13 


11 


- 


- 


9 


2 


22 


2 


11 


3 


- 


12 


28 


2 


26 


2 


- 


2 


32 


3 


1 


1 


13 


11 


29 


1 


6 


- 


7 


- 


14 


8 


- 


12 


- 


10 


30 


77 


94 


29 


113 


53 


366 






Source* * Clearinghouse Quarterly Reports* 

* Ref erred to as Interpretative Summaries 
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Chapter 6 

STRENGTHENING DISSEMINATION CHANNELS 
Overall Dissemination (Section A) 

ERIC's development has been guided by the principle that 
ERIC should help strengthen existing communication channels. 

In keeping with this policy , clearinghouse directors have been 
urged to develop relationships with professional organizations 
and state and local agency staff members so that, as much as 
possible, ERIC products and services are made available to edu- 
cators through existing channels — e . g * , professional journals 
and joint efforts with professional organizations such as par- 
ticipation in panels, conferences, etc. In addition, most clear 
inghouses put out a newsletter, and some produce brochures and 
audio-visual materials. 

Growth in the total number of products disseminated is 
shown in Figure 6A.1. As can be seen, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of journal columns produced for dissem- 
inating ERIC products. More than likely, this increase repre- 
sents both the support of professional organizations for ERIC 
and ERIC's increased emphasis on analyzing and interpreting in- 
formation for target audiences. Similarly, a steady increase 
in the number of brochures produced can be seen, along with a 
significant increase in the number of newsletters produced. 

This evidence attests to the fact ERIC is attempting to bring 
about effective change in education by systematically informing 
the educational community of its services and products, 

17 
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Table 6A.1 indicates the mediums through which a sample 
of ERIC's users first become aware of ERIC. ’When considered 
together with Figure 6A.1, Table 6A.2's findings are most inter- 
esting. For example, it appears that the vast majority of 
respondents using ERIC products did not first become aware of 
ERIC through brochures, newletters , or journal columns. In fact, 
only 9.4% of the total number of respondents indicated that any 
ERIC product was the basic source informing them of ERIC ser- 
vices. Most respondents first learned of ERIC through class- 
room instruction or colleagues. As might be expected, users 
in occupational groups such as teachers, pupil personnel, and 
students learned of ERIC through classroom instruction, which 
was the information source for 39.3% of all respondents. By 
contrast, respondents falling into other occupational groups 
learned of ERIC 21.4% of the time through colleagues. In sum, 
the mediums through which users learned of ERIC products appear 
to reflect the social aspects of the information linkage charac- 
teristic of one's occupation. Consequently, ERIC might do well 
to improve the effectiveness of information dissemination 
through classroom instruction and colleagues. It might well 
be that nfiore effort should be placed on awareness campaigns at 
teacher training institutions and at the local education agencies, 

i 

Finally, it might be well to evaluate journal columns, newsletters 
and brochures in light of the objectives of those publications. 

Table 6A. 2 shows similar data for various categories of 
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institutional users. It indicates the initial means by which 
institutional users become aware of ERIC services. Again as 
in Table 6A. 1 , instruction (individual or classroom) was iden- 
tified as the primary medium through which users were intro- 
duced to ERIC. For example, over 40% of the instructional 
users in every category indicated individual instruction as 
a source. Brochures also seem effective for institutions 
since at least 25% of all respondents indicated awareness of 
ERIC through brochures. Finally, professional meetings and 
correspondence with individuals were identified by every 
institution as an informative source about ERIC at least 25% 
of the time. Institutions as a group, therefore, seem to 
receive adequate information about ERIC . Surprisingly, how- 
ever, is the great number of respondents who appear to have 
had individual instruction. Since instruction seems a pre- 
dominant information source for individuals and institutions, 
ERIC might explore the possibility of improving instruction 
(various prototypic packages) as an information source for 
users , 

Use of Professional Journals (Section B) 

Most clearinghouses have estai. wished arrangements with 
professional organisations for printing and disseminating news 
and interpretive summaries developed by the clearinghouses. 

For instance. The American Assoc.i.ition of Junior Colleges pub- 

%9 ■ 
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ERIC 



lislies and disseminates the newsletter (which is often a 
research review) and the more comprehensive interpretive 
summaries produced by the Clearinghouse on Junior Colleges. 
Similar arrangements are operative for most of the other 
clearinghouses with their respective professional organizations. 
The dollar value of these contributions by professional organ- 
izations to dissemination programs originated by the ERIC sys- 
tem is difficult to estimate, but it is considerable. More 
important, however, is the service provided to members of the 
professional organizations. At no extra cost to them and with- 
out expenditure of much time or effort by these busy professional 
people, they receive selected, current information about research 
and development in their field of specialization — all delivered 
to their desks as part of the journal or newsletter they receive 
regularly from their professional organizations. 

The content of these professional journal columns varies, 
but most include information about the ERIC Program in general 
and specific products or services of the sponsoring clearing- 
house in the form of a short review of developments on a criti- 
cal topic, a bibliography of recently announced additions to 
the ERIC system, and instructions for ordering needed documents. 
By using existing journals with established audiences, clearing- 
houses can have the equivalent of a selective dissemination 
program, at practically no additional Federal expense. Equi- 
valent programs run by other organizations cost up to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 
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In order to determine which clearinghouse was using 
what journal channels, each was requested to provide a list 
of its regular journal arrangements together with data on 
each journal's frequency of circulation, number of subscribers, 
and type of reader. This basic data was supplemented by data 
on frequency and subscribers obtained from Ulrich's Guide to 
Periodical Literature, and the U.S. Office of Education. The 
results are presented in Table 6B.1. Table 63.1 shows that 
the ERIC Clearinghouses place columns in 68 journals. The 
number of journals utilized by the clearinghouses ranges from 
19 (by the Clearinghouse on Educational Administration) to 
none (the Clearinghouse for Urban Disadvantaged uses no such 
medium) . The publication frequency for these journals varies 
from bi-monthly to every five years with subscribers numbering 
from a low of 700 to a high of 100,000. Overall, these journal 
columns appear to reach over one million educators comprising 
target audiences defined by various professional organizations. 

Data on the total number of columns published between 
January, 1969, and June, 1971, was gathered from the clearing- 
house quarterly reports. This data is shown in Table 63.2, 

Of those systematically preparing columns, the Clearinghouses 
on Reading and Educational Media and Technology appear to be 
the most active, producing around 16 columns per year. Analysis 
of the total number of columns published by the clearinghouses 
for each six-month period reveals a trend toward a gradual 
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increase in the number of columns published. 

Table 6B.3 indicates the number of individual questionnaire 
respondents who ever read or scanned ERIC columns in journals. 

Of the 458 respondents, 49.3% indicated that they read journal 
columns while 50.7% did not. Further examination of the data 
reveals that approximately 50% of all occupational groups 
except Graduate, Undergraduate and Other read journal columns. 

A more significant finding, however, may be that 78,3% of the 
Undergraduate and 58.8% of the Graduate categories indicated 
not having read ERIC journal columns. Clearly, a large percen- 
tage of potential educators either did not know about or did 
not find ERIC journal columns useful. Finally, the majority 
(59.3%) of respondents who had conducted rewearch or published 
had read ERIC journal columns. 

Detailed information relating to journal column usage 
was gathered through a mail survey of subscribers to five 
representative journals. The composite data for this survey 
is shown in Tables 63.1-12 following this chapter. Data on 
the individual journals is shown in Tables A6.1-24 of the 
Appendix. 

Newsletters (Section C) 

Newsletters are heavily used by clearinghouses. All 
but one clearinghouse issue? a newsletter of some sort. These 
newsletters vary in scope, size, format, and content, but most 

zz 
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have several features in common, including announcements 
about ERIC products (for example, how to obtain documents 
through EDRS) ; information about bibliographies, reviews, or 
other publications of the clearinghouses ; reports on other 
sources of information relevant to education; a short review 
of research and research-related issues on critical education- 
al topics and back these up with selective bibliographies of 
articles, books, and ERIC materials relevant to the topic 
being analyzed. 

The variety which exists among these newsletters 
becomes clear when we contrast just three of them. A typical 
issue of the Adult Education Clearinghouse's four-page news- 
letter provides topical discussion followed by a bibliography. 
CAPS Capsule put out by the Clearinghouse for Counseling and 
Personnel Services, is a 24-page 8 1/2 x 11 booklet, news- 
magazine— like format. The Science Education Clearinghouse 
puts out a booklet the size of CAPS Capsule but the content 
is virtually monopolized by listings of new research available. 
The remaining newsletters fall among these extremes. 

Names- of the newsletters, their circulation, and the clear- 
inghouses responsible for them are listed in Table 6C.1. Clear- 
inghouses generally limit their circulation to key staff of 
prominent state or local agencies, professional organizations, 
federal offices, internationally prominent specialists in uni- 
versities, educational centers, and other research and develop- 

O 
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ment centers. In addition, newsletters are sent to all Regional 
Educational Laboratories, Regional Offices, and appropriate 
offices in the Office of Education and other Federal agencies. 
Most newsletters are distributed as separate publications by 
the clearinghouses. A few are distributed by professional 
Organizations or are bound into journals published by these 
organizations. Information on newsletter use was gathered 
from clearinghouse quarterly reports, from the user questionnaire 
discussed above, and from a depth study done on six of the 
clearinghouses . 

Table 6C.2 shows the number of newsletters produced, in 
six-month segments, by the clearinghouses. As can be seen, 
only the Clearinghouse on Teaching Foreign Language produces 
no regular newsletter. Of particular interest is the fluctua- 
tion in total of newsletters produced by all Clearinghouses 
during the six month periods. This fluctuation is probably 
due to a number of factors: clearinghouses being phased out or 

combined; newsletters initiated or discontinued as journal col- 
umns were added or dropped; various clearinghouses appropriating 
funds for newsletters; and the fact that a great deal of initial 
effort in most clearinghouse operations was to first codify and 
store a knowledge base for retrieval and only second to dissem- 
inate information. 

Table 6C.3 drawn from questionnaire data, indicates the 
percents of respondents who read newsletters as well as the re- 
search and publication behavior of those respondents. Overall, 
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68.1% of the respondents said that they did not read ERIC news- 
letters, In particular, these data indicate that teachers, graduates, 
and undergraduates, do not read ERIC newsletters. (It might be 
remembered, further, that these groups do not appear to read ERIC 
journal columns.) One possible explanation for this finding might 
be that members of these occupational groups do not appear on the 
mailing lists of the clearinghouses, whereas members of other 
occupational groups do. Finally, xt is interesting to find that 
educators who publish or do research do not read ERIC newsletters. 

Table 6C . 5 cross-tabulates respondents divided into occupa- 
tional groups, with the degree to which that sample found the 
newsletters useful. 

In addition to the foregoing, a small, separate study was 
done of the 1969 newsletters for six clearinghouses in connection 
with a doctoral study completed by Vida C. Stanton, Adult Educa- 
tion, Early Childhood Education, Educational Media and Technology, 
Junior Colleges, Linguistics, and Teacher Education, These 
clearinghouses were chosen because each published newsletters six 
or more times each year, the subject matter represented among the 
six presented a broad range, and each area geared itself well to 
the various educational levels of its audiences. A special 
questionnaire was sent to a random sample of subscribers to all 
six newsletters. The data (shown in Tables 6C.6 — 6C.11) s how that 
about one-fifth to one-third of the people who get clearing- 
house newsletters get more than one. 
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there is some overlap. (Table 6C.6) The Educational Adminis- 
tration newsletter was frequently a second or third choice for 
people already receiving a newsletter. (6C.7) In all cases 50- 
75% of readers find newsletters effective in reducing their 
dependence on other reference sources. (Table 60.8). In 
all cases 75% of newsletter users feel that, occasionally or 
more often, the newsletters bring information to their attention 
that they would have missed. Most newsletter users seem to 
have access to RIE in all cases. However, only about 1/3 of 
the users report access to microfiche collections. Many readers 
were first alerted to newsletters by clearinghouse announcements 
and colleagues but a large number can't remember how they first 
learned about them. 

The journal column questionnaire also sought^ information 
on '"news letters . Table 6B.12 shows respondents' choice between 
journal columns and newsletters as to which was most useful in 
their work. Overall, people find both equally useful. Only 
R & d library personnel, and graduate students (all small cate- 
gories) show a strong preference, and that preference is for 
newsletters . 

With respect to the information that they prefer to have 
in journals and newsletters, the panelists had several sugges- 
tions, One wanted to see journal columns highlight materials 
not available through ERIC, but still recommended. A similar 
suggestion was made for newsletters. Another panelist felt 
that extensive new listings in ERIC constituted duplication. 
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and that newsletters should include only a few new listings which 
deserve highlighting for some reason. 

Brochures and Audio Visual Materials (Section D) 

The data on brochure and audio, visual use was collected 
via the individual user questionnaire. Figure 6A.1 indicated 
that the production of brochures is increasing, but slowly. 

While A-V production shows a slow but steady decline, brochure 
effectiveness varies depending on the user. Among state de- 
partments of education and local or regional information centers, 
for example (Table 6A.2 above), a brochure is one of the most 
effective ways to promote ERIC. Among professional organiza- 
tions, though, brochures are much less effective; only 16.7% 
first noticed ERIC as the result of a brochure. 

Table 6D.1 indicated brochure production by each clear- 
inghouse over a 2 1/2-year period. Nine clearinghouses appear 
to produce brochures systematically. No definite pattern is 
present for the remaining eleven. This finding may be due to 
the fact that many clearinghouses rely on journal columns. 

The data also show that the total number of brochures produced 
by all clearinghouses appears to be gradually increasing. 

If, however, the 24 brochures produced by the Clearinghouse on 
Teaching English during the last eighteen month period are re- 
moved, the data might well be interpreted as indicating a de- 
crease in general brochure production. Many site visit res- 
pondents suggested greater use of brochures to promote spec- 
ific aspects of ERIC's offerings. 
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Audio Visual promotion has shown a slow but steady de- 
cline (Figure 6A.1) • Table 6D,2 shows Audio Visual production 
by clearinghouses . As with brochures, production is sparse 
by contrast with newsletter and journal column production. 

Eleven clearinghouses have not produced Audio Visual ma- 
terials. Others have developed materials sporadically. More 
than likely r clearinghouses develop Audio Visual materials 
only as the need arises, e.g. , when new products are developed 
or when a clearinghouse has the opportunity to promote its 
products at a professional meeting. 

Efforts through Professional Organizations (Section E) 

Data in this section is drawn partly from clearinghouse 
quarterly reports and partly from the mail survey of clearing- 
houses requesting information on their journal publications. 

(Several clearinghouses 4 in addition to their journal efforts, 
volunteered descriptions of other promotions which had been 
successful.) ; 

In addition to the various efforts named above, many 
clearinghouses also promote their output through the professional 
associations in their respective areas. Many make it a practice j 
to attend the conventions of these associations and prepare a | 

display of their clearinghouses' products. Some participate on j 

panels or deliver addresses at meetings of these associations. ! 

I 

f 

Participation on panels has been generally rising since the 

528 j 
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first quarter of 1969, when personnel from the various clearing- 
houses participated in a total of 64 panels. For the second 
quarter of 1971, that figure was up to 145. All clearinghouses 
use this promotional technique to some degree. It might be infer- 
red, therefore, that it is a fairly effective one. Certainly 
respondents to site visits felt such efforts should be contin- 
ued and increased. Table 6E.1 in the Appendix shows summary 
figures for all clearinghouses and totals for the individual 
clearinghouses. 

As mentioned earlier, the interest and support of profes- 
sional organizations can be seen in their cooperation in the 
production of ERIC journal columns. Table 6E. 1 underscores 

this fact. As can be seen there has been a definite increase 
in the number of publications produced jointly by ERIC and 
professional organizations. The exact dollar value of this 
cooperation is not known. Likewise, the number of users 
receiving these publications is not known. It can be inferred, 
however, that this activity is successful since it continues 
to increase. 

Some staffs participate in regional conferences of 
research coordinating units. Others use the mailing lists 
of specialized professional organizations in order to 
disseminate notices of specialized material to specialized 
groups. Some assist certain organizations in preparing news- 
letters for special groups. The relationship between clear- 
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inghouses and professional organizations sometimes extends to 
preparation and dissemination of the research reviews dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5. 

Other ERIC contributions to dissemination programs of professional 
organizations " 

In addition to publication arrangements, ERIC clearinghouses 
have strengthened the dissemination programs of professional 
organizations in a number of ways. Among them: 

Helping national organizations develop means so that 
significant papers presented at national conferences 
are not lost but rather preserved as part of the 
archival literature in specialized fields in education. 

Clearinghouses have assisted national organizations 
in compiling indexes, organizing conference proceed- 
ings, and preparing synthesis volumes in which the 
many papers and information are reduced to more 
usable form. 



Contributing to development of national comprehensive 
bibliographic activities by stimulating national 
organizations to work together to unify previously 
fragmented and sometimes duplicated effort. For 
instance , three clearinghouses , Modern Languages , 
Linguistics, and English have worked with four profes- 
sional organizations. The Modem Language Association, 
The Linguistic Society of America, the American Council 
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of Teaching of For ' ign Languages, and the National 
Council of Teacher* of English, to prepare a compre- 
hensive annual bibliographic system that will cover 
all phases of modern language activity in education. 

Developing a data bank of validated instructional 
programs. This had been pursued jointly between the 
Clearinghouse on Media and Technology and the National 
Society of Programmed Instruction. 

Conducting workshops and training sessions at national 
conferences on using ERIC's services and other informa- 
tion sources effectively. 

Contributing to improved reviews of research in 
professional journals; American Educational Research 
Association's Review of Educational Research includes 
papers prepared with bibliographic and subject- 
matter assistance from the staff of clearinghouses. 

This effort also has resulted in further announce- 
ment and dissemination of Bureau of Research reports; 
for instance, 30 percent of the citations in a recent 
review in Review of Educational Research were Bureau 
of Research reports identified as relevant by a 
clearinghouse and now available through EDRS. Prior 
to ERIC's beginning, authors were not permitted to 
cite nonpublished material (such as Bureau of Research 
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reports); now they may cite ERIC documents (including 
Bureau of Research and other OE reports) because they 
are now readily available through EDRS. 

Respondents on the site visits generally felt that ERIC 
was not well known. Part of the problem was rejection of the 
technology (e.g, , the librarian who didn’t like microfiche) 
by those who could promote ERIC to others. Part was seen as 
a concentration of publicity on libraries and technical people 
rather than on actual program heads , researchers , practitioners, 
teachers who could introduce ERIC through classes. Some res- 
pendents felt a wide, public ad campaign on radio and television 
would be helpful. In any case, ERIC should have more funds 
available for general promotion. Continued and increased 

displays at conventions were recommended* 

The panelists consulted used a wide variety of methods for 
informing people about ERIC products and services, all of which 
have been discussed above. They agreed on the best method for 
publicizing ERIC; word of mouth. Such a method depends, of 
course ^ on users* satisfaction and, at least initially, reaches 
very few people. 

In sum, then, ERIC has a good start on information dissemin- 
ation, but more effort is needed. The data in this chapter 
indicate areas where improvement is needed, 

O 
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FIGURE 6A.1 
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«» Each respondent could mark one or more “main purpose." Percentages are of 
total number representing each primary association. 



